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TV Bias Doesn’t Matter 


IT SEEMS THAT television net- 
work news programs are going to be 
Hogged for another four years. This 
will be a waste of energy, since the 
programs do not matter very much. 
In fact, the flogging constitutes an un- 
witting, undeserved and disturbing 
tribute to the power of the networks. 

It is my thesis that there has been 
too much talk about the biases of the 
network programs and too little 
thought about the real, demonstrable 
influence of the programs. It is ob- 
vious to me that there is bias in net- 
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work news. People explain it and even 
justify it in various ways, but few peo- 
ple deny that it exists. But does the 
bias matter? Has it affected public 
policy? 

IF BIAS is mild and sporadic, then 
^obviously it does not matter much. If 
it is severe and persistent, then some 
significant tilings may happen. There 
may be changes in public attitudes, 
leading to changes in public policy,’ 
that would satisfy the biases of the net- 
works. But this has not occurred 

and that is my point. 

Those— this writer included — who 
believe network bias has been severe 
usually cite coverage of the two prin- 
cipal domestic and foreign problems of 
the second half of the ’60s: the dis- 
turbances on campuses and in black 
neighborhoods, and the war in Viet- 
nam. But how has this bias changed 
the world? 

The networks did give more coverage 
to a succession of black and student 
militants that the militation merited. 
And the militants were portrayed sym- 
pathetically. But so what? After ex- 
cessive, and excessively cordial net- 
work coverage, student militants were 
the most despised social group in 
America. Today the black neighbor- 
hoods are almost as calm as the 
campuses and Mario Savio, Mark Rudd 
■and Eldridge Cleaver have joined Joe 
fPyne as washed up television “per- 
jsonalities” of the ’60s. 

No doubt some disruptions occurred 
because television cameras were there 
to cover them, and other disturbances 
were worse than they would have been 
if the cameras had not been present. 
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And that is why so much of the cur- 
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